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of diplomatic service. But Abbott Lawrence, in his brilliant 
successes, in his arduous trusts, never swerved from the se- 
vere simplicity of an upright, kind-hearted, conscientious, 
Christian man. His keen and commanding intellect was 
under the control of lofty principle and benevolent purpose. 
Our country has had no more worthy or more honored rep- 
resentative abroad, no more loyal office-bearer in her councils, 
no more faithful and exemplary citizen in the relations and 
duties of common life. Our University is indebted to him 
for an endowment, for which coming generations must revere 
his memory ; and to him chiefly do we owe it, that the first 
name of the age in natural science is enrolled in its corps of 
professors, and is to be for ever identified with the exploration 
of our lakes and mountains, and the analysis of the types of 
animated nature peculiar to our Western Continent. His 
life-work was well done ; and the serene peace, and the " hope 
full of immortality," which irradiated its closing hours, affix 
the attestation of a more than human approval to the unani- 
mous voice of a bereaved community. 



Art. XL — 1. Short Accomt of the Ganges Canal. Roorkee. 

April, 1854. 4to. 
2. The Delhi Gazette. April 12th, 1854. 

In the number of our journal for October, 1853, an account 
was given of the works for irrigation, undertaken by the 
British government, in the Northwest Provinces of India, and 
especially of the great Ganges Canal, then in progress of con- 
struction. Since that time this magnificent work has been 
mainly completed^ and is now in successful operation. Its 
opening took place on the 8th of April, 1854, and was cele- 
brated in a manner worthy of the peculiar interest of the 
occasion. The celebration was indeed of a character so 
unique, and the work which it inaugurated is of such grand 
proportions and such noble design, that an account of it can 
hardly be without interest, even to the most distant and 
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matter-of-fact reader, while to those to whom the Ganges is 
still the mysterious river of the farthest East, a stream of the 
imagination rather than of reality, taking its rise in the 
golden mists of the morning, and flowing through the un- 
tracked regions of fancy, it will give a new delight, and one 
not incongruous with old associations, to learn of its becom- 
ing invested in our days with a double sanctity, and to hear 
of the pomp with which it at last began to bestow a return 
for the gifts and offerings that had been lavished upon it by 
generation after generation of worshippers. 

" The great motive," says the Short Account of the Ganges 
Canal,* " by which the British government was led to sanc- 
tion the Ganges Canal in the first instance, and to carry it 
forward from its commencement to its close, with all the 
resources in men, money, and materials that could be pro- 
cured, was to .secure to its people, in the country between the 
rivers Ganges and Jumna, an immunity from the pains and 
losses that famine brings with it. The country is inhabited 
by nearly six millions of souls." The motive was an ample 
one ; for twice every year does the whole huge mass of popu- 
lation in these densely crowded provinces stand trembling, 
as it were, on the brink of a famine. If the rain fails in 
July and August, their summer crops perish. If the rain 
fails in December and January, their winter crops die. In 
a country where the means of internal communication are 
poor and scanty, where agriculture, developed by no labor- 
saving arts, produces little more than is needed for imme- 
diate consumption, and where, consequently, the greater part 
of the people have no reserved stores to fall back upon in 
seasons of distress, the failure of the crops is followed by 
famine in its most frightful aspect. The protection against 
these evils afforded by canal irrigation had been shown in 
the last great famine, that of 1837 and 1838, along the lines 
of the small canals then in operation. The cost of this famine 
to the government in the unirrigated districts, in money spent 
and in land-revenue remitted, was not less than five millions 

* Several thousand copies of this pamphlet were printed in English, Oordoo, and 
Hindi, for distribution among the crowds who assembled to join in the celebration. 
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of dollars, and it became obvious that the construction of 
works which should secure the country against a repetition 
of such calamities was a matter of the highest importance as 
well to the government as to the people. 

The proposal to use the waters of the Ganges in irrigating 
the districts most exposed to famine was, however, one in- 
volving so many difficulties, and was so stupendous a design, 
even if there had been no peculiar difficulties to surmount, 
that it is not surprising that its energetic and able originator, 
Colonel (now Sir Proby) Cautley, K. C. B., should for a long 
time have found it difficult to gain the adherence of the 
government to his plans. With untiring perseverance and 
clear foresight he urged the importance and the practicability 
of the work. At length it received the needed sanction ; but 
new obstacles intervened, and it can hardly be said to have 
been fairly in progress till 1848. After that time, under the ef- 
ficient and liberal administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
it advanced rapidly and with every aid to its completion. 

Starting from Hurdwar, where the Ganges breaks, a rapid, 
pure, and plentiful stream, through the range of Sub-Hima- 
layas, known as the Sewalic hills, it is, when fully completed, 
to draw from the river 6,750 cubic feet of water per second, 
out of about 8,000, which constitute at this point the whole 
average volume of the stream. The most formidable ob- 
stacles to the construction of the canal occurred within the 
first twenty miles of its course, in carrying it across the line 
of Himalayan drainage between Hurdwar and Roorkee, a 
station which has been constituted the engineering head- 
quarters of the work. From Roorkee it stretches southward 
down the dry plain between the Ganges and the Jumna. 
Pouring out fertility and abundance, it throws off immense 
branches both to the right and left, and continues its pros- 
perous course till its diminished flow re-enters the Ganges 
at Cawnpoor, having traversed, with its branches, a total dis- 
tance of 898 miles. The cost of this immense work, " from 
the period of its commencement to the time when its full 
accounts will be settled, cannot fall much short of fifteen 
millions of rupees," or seven and a half millions of dollars, 
and on this sum the direct and indirect annual returns to 
45* 
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government, in water-rent and in increase of land-revenue, 
may fairly be estimated at not less than fourteen per cent. 
A work, the largest of its kind in the world, adapted for navi- 
gation as well as for irrigation, provided with every appliance 
that skilful and forethinking science and long experience could 
devise to secure its greatest efficiency, designed not less for 
the benefit of a remote future than of the present age, — it 
is not surprising that its progress and completion should have 
excited general and deep interest throughout India, both 
among the English and the natives. 

During 1853 the main body of the canal was so far finished, 
that it was determined that its formal opening should take 
place in the course of the next year, and that it should be cele- 
brated with appropriate ceremonies. Meanwhile the health 
of Colonel Cautley, who had superintended the execution of 
his design from its commencement, had given way, after 
thirty years of active service, and his return to England before 
another hot season became imperatively necessary. It was 
consequently decided that the opening of "his immortal 
work," as it was well termed by the Governor- General, 
should take place in the spring, and the 8th of April, 1854, 
was fixed upon. as the day of the celebration of which Roorkee 
was to be the scene. The motive for the selection of this 
place, instead of the actual head of the canal, lay not merely 
in the fact that it was the engineering head-quarters of the 
canal, the seat of the new College of Civil Engineering, and 
of the great workshop, or factory, from which the Northwest 
of India is supplied with the more important articles required 
to meet the varied demands of the public works, but also in 
the fact, that at this point are the most important and striking 
works belonging to the canal. It is here that the canal 
crosses the valley and bed of the Solani River. For this 
purpose a continuous embankment was thrown up, of suffi- 
cient solidity to support the vast stream that was to flow 
upon it. " It is about three miles in length, protected through- 
out with masonry walls, having steps on their water faces for 
the convenience and comfort of the people. But it was 
requisite to make provision for passing the Solani River, which 
is one of the great drainage lines of the Sewalics, through 
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this embankment, and hence arose the necessity for the Solani 
masonry aqueduct, the most stupendous work on the whole 
line of the canal. This is in point of fact a bridge over the 
Solani, of fifteen arches, each having a span of fifty feet." * 
On this great work, " the greatest of its kind in the world," not 
less than a million and a half of dollars have been expended. 
The volume of water which this aqueduct has to support 
is so enormous, that the utmost solidity and massiveness 
were sought in its construction, so that its piers and arches 
have an almost Cyclopean character. 

On the bank above the natural river, and above this great 
stone-bed of the far larger artificial stream, stands Roorkee, — 
the appropriate place for the approaching ceremonies. As 
the time fixed drew near, every preparation was made for 
the successful opening of the work in which so many in- 
terests were engaged. The fame of the great undertaking, 
and of its near completion, had been spread throughout India 
by the multitudes of pilgrims who annually resort to Hurd- 
war to purify themselves in the sacred current, and to carry 
away the water to the farthest regions of the country. From 
the most distant parts of India pilgrims came up this year, 
not only to visit the holy places, but to be present on this 
occasion, when the revered Ganges was about to leave her 
ancient and hallowed channel for one formed for her by the 
hands of strangers. In the first days of April the town was 
crowded. English officers began to come in from all quarters, 
and from immense distances, — from Calcutta on the east, 
Indore on the south, and Mooltan on the west. The young 
Maha Rajah Scindia, whose name perpetuates the remem- 
brance of a bold enemy, of hard fighting, and the desolation 
of war, came from Gwalior, his remote and famous city, to 
witness and take part in the celebration of this work of 
peace. On every side, the roads were dusty with travellers. 

On the first of April,f the real opening of the canal took 
place at Hurdwar, and the water flowed down about ten 
miles, and was then passed off at one of the great dams. 

* Short Account, p. 8. 

t We derive our information concerning the events of this and the subsequent 
days from a private narrative, as well as from published accounts. 
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This first letting on of the water was attended with no cere- 
mony, but was marked by a remarkable incident. Hurd- 
war, as one of the holiest places in India, is peopled by 
devotees, priests, and religious mendicants, many of whom 
had regarded the progress of the canal with mingled feelings 
of selfish dislike and superstitious abhorrence. They dread- 
ed less it might interfere with their gains from the liberal 
piety of pilgrims, by lessening the reputed sanctity of the 
town, and they looked upon it as an impious work offensive 
to the mighty Gunga herself. It had been feared that some of 
the more fanatical among them might undertake to interfere 
with violence at this last moment. But fortunately they 
chose a different course, and on this occasion ten Fakeers 
led the working party of their own accord, and thus settled 
the religious question by accepting the canal as an undeniable 
fact. 

On the 7th, the water was brought down to the Solani 
aqueduct, to be ready for the proceedings of the next morn- 
ing. So great and eager was the crowd at Roorkee, that 
the natives lay in large numbers through the night on the 
canal banks, and in the dry parts of the bed of the Solani. 
At dawn the whole multitude were in motion, and by five 
o'clock the troops that had been ordered up from other sta- 
tions to grace the occasion began to take their positions. 
" A quarter past six on the morning of the 8th," says the pri- 
vate account to which we have referred, " was fixed for the 
commencement of the ceremony, but long before daybreak 
vast crowds of people were pouring, in several broad streams, 
down to the aqueduct embankments. The interior slopes of 
these were lined by our own work-people, to the number of 
more than thirty-five thousand men ; and a gay and striking 
sight it was to see the long lines of stout forms, each clothed 
in garments of nature's own providing." Beneath the aque- 
duct on the side toward the station, a large awning had been 
erected for those " who," to use the words of the programme 
of the day, " as being of Christian birth and connection, 
will wish to take part in the religious ceremony, together 
with his Highness the Maha Rajah of Gwalior, and such 
other native chiefs and gentlemen as may be specially in- 
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vited." From this awning to the house occupied by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest Provinces, Mr. Col- 
vin extended double lines of cavalry. " The infantry were, 
on the tops of the aqueduct parapets, stretching down their 
length in two red lines. The artillery were stationed on a 
high piece of ground not far from the awning. And all round, 
as far as the eye could reach, was mass on mass of gayly clad 
natives, carpeting the scene with red and yellow and green 
and white turbans and dresses." 

The number of the crowd was estimated, from actual enu- 
meration of a portion of it, at fully five hundred thousand 
souls ! Such numbers as this, and as that which we just now 
mentioned of the work-people ranged on the embankments, 
are so enormous, that they might almost seem the products 
of Oriental exaggeration, were it not that the East is still 
the land of wonders, and the luxuriance of the tropics is in 
nothing more displayed than in the thickly sown myriads of 
their sunburnt races. In no other land is a great throng of 
people so picturesque as in India, and even India herself has 
seen few more striking assemblies than this; for in it are 
gathered the representatives of a hundred tribes, distinguished 
as well by differences of form and feature, as by the gay and 
motley varieties of dress. From the Punjaub have come 
resolute looking Sikhs, bearing themselves with the air of 
those too recently conquered to be used to subjection, and 
too proud to bend. From the south and east have come 
dark, supple Bengalis, slight in frame and submissive in look, 
" physical cowards, but tenacious as leeches in moral strife." 
Nepaul sends her Goorkhas, small, but tough as the dried 
hides of their round shields. Rohillas, Afghans, Mahrattas, 
and delegates of other races near and far, have assembled 
from their separated homes. From the inner recesses of the 
Himalayas have descended Calmuc-faced Thibetans and wild 
dwellers on the hills. Distant Persia and far-off Tartary, 
and even still remoter lands, are represented in this con- 
gress of the East. On foot, on horseback, drawn by cattle 
in all kinds of carriages, on elephants covered with showy 
trappings, in palanquins, on unwieldy camels, one by one, 
or in troops, Hindoo and Buddhist, Parsee and Mussulman, 
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Jew and Christian, have met together to welcome the birth of 
the new stream. 

At a quarter past six the Lieutenant-Governor arrived, 
amidst the discharge of artillery, at the awning, in which 
the canal officers, three or four hundred English ladies and 
gentlemen, and a few distinguished native guests, had already 
assembled. The religious services at once commenced, with 
the reading of appropriate selections from Scripture, whose 
familiar and sacred words gave consecration to the scene and 
the work over which they were pronounced. 

" The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein." 

" The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them; and 
the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose." 

" When the poor and needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the God of 
Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys : I^will make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water." 

"Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it." 

" Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and Thy glory unto their 
children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us ; and 
establish Thou the work of our hand, upon us ; yea, the work of our 
hands establish Thou it." 

The reading of these words was followed by a prayer. It 
is difficult to conceive of a more impressive service than this. 
A few hundred Christians in the heart of a foreign country, 
surrounded by many thousand heathens, are dedicating to 
God the work of civilization which they had undertaken for 
the benefit of these unenlightened multitudes. In the light of 
that early morning, under the shadow of the eternal hills, they 
stand as the missionaries of the religion of peace and good- 
will. 

The service being concluded, the company moved from the 
awning to the top of the aqueduct, and " Mr. Colvin took his 
place by the nearest gate, he holding one level and Good- 
wyn * the other. When the signal was given, they and all 
the men at the other gates simultaneously gave way ; down 

* Captain Goodwyn, the very able Executive Engineer of the Northern Division 
of the Canal. 
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the eight gates went with a great boom on the aqueduct floor, 
and the stream bounded forward in a fine bold wave. The 
band instantly struck up ' God save the Queen ' ; the artillery 
commenced its royal salute. The Lieutenant-Governor led 
the way in three hearty cheers, and one cheer more for Caut- 
ley. The cry spread among the crowd, and half a million 
voices shouted welcome to Gunga-jee, and for half an hour 
the great mass of human beings swayed to and fro under 
intense excitement." All through the day the natives pressed 
forward to see the new-flowing stream. Two days before, 
thirty-five thousand tickets had been given out to the work- 
people, men and women, entitling them to receive after the 
ceremony portions of sweetmeats, of which the natives are 
extravagantly fond. The sweetmeats were stored in depots 
upon the aqueduct, and after the opening were distributed to 
all who held tickets. The hot hours of midday passed with- 
out any special excitement, but in the afternoon there was a 
succession of games, which had been arranged for the amuse- 
ment of the people, and in the evening there was a beautiful 
display of fireworks, a show in which both Hindoos and 
Mohammedans especially delight. At the same time, the great 
mass of buildings on the high ground above the canal, the 
bridge across the river, and the arches of the aqueduct, were 
illuminated with innumerable lights, and stood out in lines 
of fire against the dark sky. Floating lamps were set upon 
the water, and borne along by the current in " ever lengthen- 
ing lines of gliding light." So closed the public festivities of 
this memorable day. The canal had commenced its peren- 
nial and prosperous course. 

Late in the afternoon of the 8th, a dinner, at which the 
Lieutenant-Governor presided, was given to about a hundred 
guests. After the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Colvin rose and 
spoke as follows : — 

" I now have, gentlemen, to propose to you the main toast of the 
evening, ' Lieutenant-Colonel Cautley and the officers of the Ganges 
Canal,' — and in doing so I may very unaffectedly say that I am op- 
pressed by the magnitude of my subject. Were I to attempt to enter 
into details of the varied and difficult and vast constructions which have 
been created by the skill and energy of Colonel Cautley and the assist- 
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ants acting under him, my powers of explanation and fitting appreciation 

would, I feel, fail me One remark I may boldly make, that 

here at least we have an answer, which no detractor can gainsay, to 
the old reproach, that the British have left no permanent mark upon 
the soil of India to attest the power, the wealth, and the munificence of 
their nation. 

"To Colonel Cautley, gentlemen, belongs the rare felicity of having 
been concerned alike in the first mere general conception and in 
the ultimate triumphant accomplishment of a project of such stupen- 
dous extent and magnitude. The merit of the survey, of the design, 
and of the manifold minor expedients, is fairly his." 

Mr. Colvin went on in a speech that showed equal good 
taste and good feeling, which our limits do not allow us to 
quote. On his resuming his seat, amid hearty cheering, Colo- 
nel Cautley rose, and replied with admirable modesty. 

"As the chief of the Ganges Canal Department, I have to express 
to you, Sir, my warmest acknowledgments for proposing the health of 
myself and the officers of the Ganges Canal, and to the company for 
the manner in which they have received your toast. I feel most grate- 
fully the terms in which the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to 
allude to the successful accomplishment of this work. I attribute this 
success to two causes ; first, to the constant encouragement given us by 
the supreme and local governments ; and secondly, to the zeal, energy, 
and willing aid given to me by every officer on the canal, but espe- 
cially by the Executive Engineer of the North Division and his depu- 
ties. Our greatest difficulties and heaviest works have been situated 
in that division. 

" You have just heard the progress of our works eloquently described, 
and among the names that have been mentioned there are two re- 
quiring special notice from me. .The first is that of Lord Dalhousie, 
and, in reference to him, I have to mention that, almost immediately 
after his Lordship's arrival in India, he wrote to me desiring that, on 
all matters connected with the interests of the Ganges Canal, I would 
correspond with him direct. I have ever since continued to do so, 
and have received at his hands an amount of assistance and encourage- 
ment, in every form, to which I am unable to do justice. I was at the 
same time in the most constant and closest communication with Mr. 
Thomason, * of whom I may say, that he was not only the friend of the 

* The Honorable James Thomason, late Lieutenant-Governor of the Northwest 
Provinces, whose death in 1853, just as he had been appointed Governor of the 
Madras Presidency, was a very heavy loss to India. 
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canal, but for very many years my own personal friend also. When 
cordially supported by two such men, my success is not remarkable. 

Among the acts for which I am most indebted to them is the 

appointment of Captain Baird Smith,* the distinguished author of 
'Italian Irrigation,' whose name is familiar to this company as my 

successor in the direction of these works 

" I must, in conclusion, draw your attention to the interesting fact, 
that my first letter on the subject of the Ganges Canal was addressed 
to Mr. Colvin, private secretary to Lord Auckland ; my last words, 
publicly spoken on the same subject are addressed to Mr. Colvin in 
his place as Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces. 
" Gentlemen, I have not another word to say." 
This simple and manly speech was received with the 
warmest applause. Colonel Cautley's task was done; his 
triumph was complete. On the 20th of April he left Roorkee 
and proceeded to Calcutta to embark for England. At 
Calcutta he was greeted with public honors, and since his 
return home his services have been gratefully recognized. 
The victories of peace, harder and nobler though they be, 
are not, however, so loudly applauded as those of war. But 
happy he, who, at the close of active life, can look back on the 
successful accomplishment of such an object of his labor! 
Happy he, who, whether honored or neglected, remembered 
or forgotten, has the consciousness that ages hence he will 
still be by his works among the benefactors of mankind ! 

The canal could not have been left in better hands than 
those of Colonel Baird Smith, the successor of Sir Proby 
Cautley. Under his direction, it has advanced rapidly during 
the past year toward its full completion. The great portion of 
it already in operation has stood well the tests of actual 
service, and answered every expectation of its practical utility. 
In Colonel Smith's charge, the powers of the canal will be 
developed to their utmost for good. 

A new era has commenced for India, — an era of intelligent 
and liberal government, — of government which regards and 
cherishes the interests of the governed, and finds its own 
interests correlative with theirs. The internal resources of 
the country are developing ; railroads are stretching inward 

* Now Lieutenant-Colonel Baird Smith. 
VOL. LXXXI. NO. 169. 46 
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from its coast; the telegraph has brought its chief cities 
within an instant of one another ; and "Western energy is on 
all sides invigorating the country with a new life. Since the 
commencement of this year, the government has contracted 
for a loan of about fifteen millions of dollars solely for pur- 
poses of internal improvement. 

Wise, upright, religious men, who recognize that the only 
justification of the English occupancy of India is that it should 
be for the good of her people, are doing all that lies within 
their power to remedy the evils of past misgovernment ; to 
do away bad systems of revenue and taxation ; to overcome 
the injurious misunderstandings which differences of birth, 
education, customs, language, and religion produce in the 
intercourse between rulers and ruled ; to spread the blessings 
of education and of equal justice ; and in every way to elevate 
the character and improve the condition of their subjects. 
Their progress is slow, meeting often with discouragements, 
but it is sure. Every thoughtful man who has travelled 
through India, and compared the condition of the states un- 
der native rule with that of the English dominions, would 
rejoice to know that every native power had fallen, and that 
the whole vast peninsula was brought under English rule. 
Miserable as have been the pretexts, and bloody as has been 
the course, of many of the English wars in India, they have 
been in the end of greater advantage to the conquered than to 
the conquerors. English conquests and annexations, even if 
undertaken from simple motives of ambition and lust of land, 
have not been disgraced by riveting the chains of old abuses 
under the false pretence of liberal government. The exten- 
sion of free institutions does not mean in the East enlarging 
the area of slavery, whatever its meaning may be in the 
West. 

But as one who has been in India long enough for observa- 
tion cannot deny the general benefits which have resulted 
from the English rule, so he cannot deny, at the same time, 
that this rule has been administered in many cases with bitter 
consequences of evil. All that can be said as yet is, that 
there is a balance of good in its favor, and that this balance 
is daily increasing. The spirit of the supreme and the local 
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governments is gradually becoming enlightened, and the tone 
and character of both the civil and military services are im- 
proving. India is no longer looked upon, by those whose lives 
are cast in it, as a country to be fleeced. No rich nabobs come 
home now to be laughed at on the stage, ill-tempered, yellow 
with jaundice and curry, jingling their ill-made fortunes in 
their pockets. Such crimes as those upon which Burke 
poured out the vehement lightning of his indignation belong 
to a past age. Men stimulated to exertion by the vast field 
that is open before them, and encouraged by seeing the speedy 
good results of their work, devote talents, energy, life itself, to 
the service of India, and die in harness in the prime of their 
days and at the summit of usefulness, like Thomason and 
Elliott, or give up work and return home with health broken, 
but with the sense that it has been sacrificed in a good cause, 
like Cautley. The night in which false religion, tyranny, and 
war have enveloped India, is giving place to the day of Chris- 
tianity, good government, and peace. We see, indeed, only 
the dawn of this new day. But the glow of the morning is 
in the East, and the first streaks of light are reflected brightly 
in the flowing waters of the great Ganges Canal. 



Art. XII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Cleve Hall. By Miss Sewell. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1855. 

There is perhaps nobody who writes stories now, (except Mr. 
Phoenix, our agreeable contemporary of "The California Pioneer,") 
who dares say at the end of a tale, " This story has no moral." The 
religious novel, for better or worse, takes the precedence in literature. 
And of the religion of novels, or the novels of religion, Miss Sewell 
has a right, from her length of service at the altar, to be described as 
the high-priestess. 

It is a little remarkable, that, whereas everybody regarded her as 
the sole author of the books which were ascribed on the title-page to 
her and her brother, now, when " Cleve Hall " appears as her work only, 



